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BENEDETTO CROCE'S ESTHETICS. 1 

NO man who has made the study of literature the real 
business and the fundamental interest of his life can 
escape feeling slightly ashamed of the uncertainty and the 
vagueness of the principles on which his knowledge rests, 
as compared with the clearness and certitude of the prin- 
ciples of the natural and mathematical sciences. If he 
limits himself to mere arid learning, his science does not 
differ much from that of a catalogue or a dictionary ; if he 
attempts, on the other hand, to grasp the spirit of the facts 
which are the object of his science, he is left to his personal 
taste without any fixed standard or rational criterion of 
judgment. In no other subject is it so difficult to grasp 
both the letter and the spirit, to avoid bare erudition on 
one side and vain dilettantism on the other. 

No such uneasiness seems to have been felt by literary 
men in the past. This condition of things revealed itself 
to our consciousness only in the presence of the wonderful 
development of the natural sciences in the last century ; and 
the remedy for it was sought for, in consequence, in the 
methods which appeared to be so profitable in that depart- 
ment of human knowledge. Literature, people have seemed 
to think, has hitherto been nothing else than a kind of 
harmless folly; let us try to reform it from the bottom up 
and create a science, a natural science, of literature. 

1 Lecture delivered at the University of Cambridge, November 26, 1913. 
It is based on Croce's Estetica, 3d ed., Bari, 1908, and Problemi di estetka, 
Ban, 1910. 
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Pure philology assimilated itself to biology, and the 
history of literature hoped to find at least as firm a basis 
as that other natural science of human facts, sociology. 
The arbitrariness had, as by the touch of a magic wand, 
miraculously disappeared; our feet trod the solid ground 
of natural certitude ruled by absolute laws. 

It was, we must confess, a happy and fruitful delusion, 
if not perhaps in the study of literature itself, certainly in 
that of the history of language. The work accomplished 
was admirable, although its real meaning and value was 
different from what the people who did it generally thought. 
But a delusion, no doubt, it was. Now that even biology 
is realizing that to reduce a fact to its elements is not the 
same thing as to know it, and that purely mechanical or 
chemical laws are not sufficient to account for the phenom- 
ena of life — now that the natural sciences, in a word, 
resisting the temptation to put themselves in the place of 
philosophy, ask philosophy for the concepts which are neces- 
sary to make intelligible the study of their data — nobody 
can any longer believe that the methods which have proved 
to be inadequate to give us a real, intimate knowledge of 
natural processes, can succeed in giving a satisfactory ex- 
planation of human, spiritual facts. 

I do not mean in the least to say that philology has been 
all this time on a wrong track, but that we have seen only 
one side of the problems we were studying while we have 
been nearly blind in regard to the other. We have seen 
the dead body and not the living spirit ; we have constructed 
the anatomy and not the physiology of language. And the 
same applies to the so-called scientific study of literature. 
We have forgotten that the facts which were before us 
were totally and substantially different from natural facts, 
and the result is that if we know much more than our 
fathers did of the external history of these facts we are 
quite as perplexed as they were when we try to master their 
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spiritual intimacy, to re-create in ourselves their original 
life, to exert on them our real human knowledge and judg- 
ment. We know a great deal more than our fathers did of 
the literary events of the past, of their succession and 
development, but we are not a bit nearer to the great souls 
of the few poets that really matter. We have advanced, 
in a word, and enormously advanced, in what the Germans 
call Kulturgeschichte, both from the linguistical and the 
literary side, but we are always at the same point in the 
real history of literature. I shall return later on to this 
distinction, which seems to me fundamental. 

The facts of language and literature, we have said, are 
essentially spiritual facts. Therefore the real remedy for 
our perplexities does not lie in natural science but in the 
science of human spirit, that is in modern philosophy. The 
key is not philology but that much-abused philosophical 
science, esthetics. But here again we are confronted by 
many obstacles. First of all, many literary people seem to 
have a sort of traditional and salutary distrust of all kinds 
of philosophy; they do not think that they can draw any 
help from any science which seems to be busy enough with 
its own internal difficulties and concerning which it is gen- 
erally affirmed that no decisive consensus of opinion can 
be found on any point of real importance. This comes 
from considering philosophy as a science, a particular sci- 
ence, in the great family of sciences, and not, as it really 
is, as the fundamental activity of every thinking being. 
We are under a strange delusion when we think that we 
can do without any philosophy; our thought is our philos- 
ophy, and none of us can help being a philosopher any more 
than he can help being, as we shall see, a poet. A student 
of literature and languages is always, whether he is aware 
of it or not, an esthetician, and at the root of every error 
in judgment or method is, either explicitly or implicitly, 
a false esthetic theory. The thought underlying the great 
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revival of philological studies can thus be defined as a 
naturalistic esthetics. 

Another delusion, I think, is the absence of consensus 
in philosophical matters. Philosophy is a free activity — 
I should like to say the free activity of the mind — and it takes 
as many shapes as there are human minds cooperating in 
its perennial work. But this variety is not arbitrary, and 
no real philosopher, no man worthy of the name, can think 
to-day without accepting the conditions made for his 
thought by the thought of past ages. Philosophy has its 
history, and history is inevitably consensus of opinion. All 
philosophers have always claimed for their systems the 
merit of being the natural conclusion of all preceding sys- 
tems. Of course it is not a consensus such as you can find 
in the natural sciences, where the results can be given 
without the processes by which they have been reached 
and are easily intelligible to the profane mind. The con- 
sensus of philosophy is such as to require your consent; 
your own mind must become the last link of the golden 
chain if you want to realize how contrasting opinions work 
together in the course of centuries for the truth of to-day. 

For there is a truth of to-day which was not the truth 
of yesterday. Our world is always new to the ever new 
eyes of the human spirit. In the words of Heraklitus, 6 
r\kio<; vsog eqp' fineoTji sotiv. Truth is not something that 
we can fix for ever, an object existing for itself apart from 
our thought, but the perpetual creation of the human mind, 
and it is therefore of such an elusive nature as to be really 
alive only in the always new life of thought itself. Nor are 
we justified in holding aloof from this work, which is the 
only conceivable end to the life of humanity as a whole, 
because we know that our truth shall be superseded by the 
truth of our sons. On the contrary, it is only by taking the 
most active part in this work that we can live an effectual 
life whose action shall still continue in the work of our sons. 
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But I have gone a little too far from my subject in this 
refutation of scepticism in philosophy. Let us grant that 
esthetics is necessary to the study of literature, at least as 
much as the analysis of the fundamental concepts on which 
a science is founded is necessary to the understanding of 
that particular science. But here again the sceptic will find 
a new justification for his mental attitude in the variety 
of studies and theories which go under that name. I think 
I have made it clear that I am talking of esthetics as a 
philosophical science. The consequence is that all purely 
psychological esthetics will not satisfy my needs. The 
object of psychology in this field is only esthetic preference, 
while the object of philosophy is esthetic activity. And as 
long as psychology does not interfere with philosophy I 
believe that its researches may be of great scientific im- 
portance, but they do not present any direct interest to the 
philosopher as such, still less to the critic or to the artist. 

Esthetic preference is merely a moment or a particular 
case, abstracted from its spiritual reality, of esthetic activ- 
ity; and psychological analysis, however interesting and 
illuminating in itself, will never be able, without ceasing 
to be pure psychology and becoming philosophy, to tell us 
what is the meaning, value and nature of art as a form or 
grade of the life of the spirit. But when psychologists, 
forgetting the limits of their science, pretend to give an 
answer to philosophical problems by using only the abstract 
concepts and the mechanical methods of psychology, then I 
believe the philosopher is right if he asks them to mind 
their own business. 

When William James, for instance, places musical 
pleasure between sentimental love and sea-sickness as phe- 
nomena unaccountable by any value for human survival, 
in fact mysteries if not paradoxes of evolution, we are 
right in saying that he has turned the problem upside down, 
because it is not that music must be justified by human sur- 
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vival, but human survival itself acquires a value and a 
meaning from the very existence of such men as Palestrina 
and Beethoven. 

The simplest facts of our spiritual life become unintel- 
ligible when we see them in the same light as merely nat- 
ural facts. Nature, indeed, cannot give light to the spirit ; 
the spirit is the light of nature, and esthetics as a science 
is either a part of a complete system of philosophy of the 
spirit or it is nothing at all. The negative proof of this 
affirmation is clearly given, I think, by estheticism — if we 
may so call the body of ideas which gave birth to the 
esthetic movement. Few men, I believe, though it may 
seem a paradox, had such a definite idea of the spiritual 
nature of art as Oscar Wilde ; but he had no philosophical 
training and knew nothing, or very little, of the real 
thought of his age. So his theories, which would often 
have found their absolute justification on the higher ground 
of philosophy, are little more than elegant paradoxes, be- 
cause he had not a clear consciousness of the nature of his 
speculation, and kept it on the plane of vulgar thought or 
common sense, where the paradoxes acquire such an ex- 
travagant appearance. He fought vehemently against es- 
tablished prejudices, but the truth he saw could not take 
in his mind any other form than that of new prejudices 
which will never, perhaps, establish themselves. To the 
absurd claims of morality in art he could only answer, "All 
art is immoral" ; but if that is enough, perhaps, to put the 
problem on the way toward solution, it is by no means a solu- 
tion, nor even an attempt at a solution. Only philosophy 
can prove that the two horns of the dilemma are both false, 
and that, now as ever, in medio stat virtus. 

ii. 

The latest development of philosophical esthetics is to 
be found, I believe, in the works of Benedetto Croce. I re- 
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gret that the strict limits of this lecture will only allow 
me to give a very cursory and dogmatic exposition of his 
ideas, such as must be deemed insufficient by those who 
are not acquainted with them, and still more by those who 
are. Only a long course of lectures could give a complete 
idea of Croce's system, and, esthetics being but a part of 
it, a knowledge of the whole would in fact be necessary to 
its full comprehension. On the other hand, Croce's ideas 
on art and language are of such a nature that they will 
easily lend themselves to the inference of some conclusions 
which are of primary importance for our problems and 
whose truth seems to me absolutely self-evident even from 
a merely empirical standpoint. This validity and useful- 
ness of its consequences is, to my mind, the best proof of 
the consistency of Croce's thought. 

Croce's esthetics is a science of expression and lan- 
guage. To make clear its character it is necessary to go 
back to some of its antecedents. The merit of considering 
art as one of the autonomous forms or grades of spiritual 
activity belongs to German romantic idealism ; but in that 
period of wild enthusiasm for the newly discovered om- 
nipotence of human spirit art was never able to find its 
right place in the succession of these forms or grades. 
Post-Kantian philosophy oscillates between intellectualism, 
such as Hegel's, and mysticism, such as Schelling's. Kant 
had prepared this right place in his system, when distin- 
guishing in his Critique of Pure Reason transcendental 
esthetics from transcendental logic; but the pure intuition 
which was the object of his transcendental esthetics is 
nothing more than the totality of the a priori principles of 
sensibility limited to the categories of space and time. Art 
was still for him a mere sensual clothing of an intellectual 
content. 

Croce accepts from Kant the fundamental distinction of 
esthetics and logic as respectively the sciences of two grades 
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of theoretical activity of which the second implies the first, 
but not vice versa ; and he establishes the same relation in 
the second part of his system between the two grades of 
practical activity, the economic and the ethical. This re- 
lation is the relation of the individual to the universal. 
Economic volition is that of the individual, ethical is that 
of the universal; esthetical or intuitive knowledge is that 
of the individual, logical or conceptual that of the universal. 
But what made possible to Croce the identification of this 
first grade of human knowledge with art was the discovery 
of the true nature of art made at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century by Giambattista Vico. Vico can be said 
to be the real founder of the philosophy of spirit, or ideal- 
ism, as he had foreseen long before Kant's Prolegomena 
the necessity of the new metaphysics being the metaphys- 
ics, as he said, of human ideas. But the whole of his specu- 
lation took the shape of an inquiry into the development of 
human society; he saw "the unity of the human spirit in- 
forming and giving life to this world of nations," and his 
philosophy appeared in the Scienza Nuova as an ideal and 
eternal history of mankind. So it happened that for a 
long time his work was thought to be essentially philosophy 
of history or, in the dark days of positivism, sociology. The 
fact is that his meaning could not be clear except in the 
light of the great idealistic philosophy; he shared with 
Bruno and Campanella the function of all Italian thought 
after the Renaissance, which had been that of foreshadow- 
ing and prefiguring the whole development of European 
philosophy, as by flashing light out of a deep darkness. 
The diffused light had to come after, by a long, conscious, 
critical process, generally independent of the work of these 
pioneers ; still, such was the strength and primitive energy 
of their thought that even after centuries they had some 
words to say which had not been uttered elsewhere. 

"Men," Vico said, "first feel without perceiving, then 
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they perceive and are perturbed and moved; finally they 
reflect with pure mind." We have here three grades, of 
which the first is mere sensation, the limit of spiritual ac- 
tivity; the second is intuition; the third concept. And he 
went on identifying the second grade — which really is, as 
we have seen, the first — with poetry. "Poetry," he says, 
"is the first operation of human mind." Poetry and meta- 
physics are distinct and opposed : the one is the knowledge 
of particular things, the other of the universal; the one 
strengthens the imagination, the other makes it weak; the 
poets are the senses, the philosophers the intellect of hu- 
manity. He described accordingly the first merely poetical 
society of men, whose symbol was Homer, and the per- 
mutation which it underwent when, little by little, the mind 
grew stronger than the imagination. But this is what we 
may call Vico's mythology, a part of his thought which 
is dead and which we must consider as a key to what is 
still alive. In the description of this mythical primitive 
society in which he had found the origin of poetry, he dis- 
covered the origin of languages also, which he assigned 
to the same spiritual grade, giving a new and deeper mean- 
ing to the Platonic (fvazi or natural theory of the origin 
of language, as opposed to the fresei or conventional one 
prevalent in his day. 

We are now, I believe, prepared to understand Croce's 
esthetics; pure intuition, as distinct from and opposed to 
pure concept, is not the mere sensation which is still form- 
less matter — the limit, as we have seen, of our spiritual 
activity; it is not perception, or not necessarily and only 
perception, for perception implies a judgment about the 
existence of the thing perceived which is immaterial to 
intuition. Of course experience is the source of all our 
knowledge, but the knowledge of a certain thing which I do 
not actually see but only remember, or even only create with 
my imagination, is an intuition as much as any perception 
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of external reality. In fact the distinction between the 
real and the unreal is an intellectual one and belongs to the 
same class of mental facts to which also belong the cat- 
egories of space and time ; they can be found in intuition, 
but only materialiter and not formaliter, as ingredients 
and not as necessary elements. 

But still more important than the distinction between 
intuition and sensation or perception is the identification 
of the former with expression. "Every true intuition is 
at the same time an expression; what cannot objectify itself 
into an expression is nothing but mere sensation. The spirit 
does not intuit except by doing, forming and expressing." 
We must not think only of verbal expressions; there are 
intuitions which cannot be expressed by words, but only 
by sounds or lines or colors. But in any case the two terms 
can be interchanged ; what really exists in our spirit is only 
what we can express. Many mortal men, I know, are con- 
vinced of being visited from time to time by the Muse, and 
believe that what distinguishes them from immortal poets 
is only the fact that for some reason or other they are not 
able or willing to express the treasure of poetical feelings 
that she deposits in their souls. It is a most comforting 
belief, but I would not advise such people to try and get 
hold of and put into words or sounds or lines or colors 
these vague phantasms of their imagination, for it would 
shatter their comfortable exaltation. They would see them 
dissolve into air like midnight ghosts at the break of dawn, 
and in their place they would find a handful of ashes of 
old lines and half-remembered melodies and half-forgotten 
pictures, fragments of intuitions which are sufficient to put 
us in a state not greatly different from that produced by 
a few glasses of old port, but which have not organized 
themselves into a new, real, full, effective intuition. Other- 
wise we would express it, if only in the secret recesses of 
our hearts, and be the equals of the immortal poets. 
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The relation is the same between intuition and expres- 
sion as between volition and action. It is a common say- 
ing at least with us Italians, that the road to hell is paved 
with good intentions, but intentions are not real acts of the 
will any more than the vague reverie of the dilettante is a 
real intuition. Every act of the will is an action, and the 
distinction between the two loses all meaning when we 
consider, as we do, spirit and nature, the internal and the 
physical aspect of the same act, not as two entities but only 
as two different modes of elaborating the only reality, 
which is spiritual reality. And as therefore there is no 
action, on the other hand, which is not at the same time a 
volition, so there is no expression without a corresponding 
intuition. Every word that we utter has been preceded 
by its image in our spirit. Language is therefore a per- 
petual spiritual creation. We are accustomed to seeing 
dead words and syllables in books and dictionaries, and we 
believe generally that they are something external, a sort 
of instrument that we use and accommodate to this or that 
purpose. But words that grammarians study as inde- 
pendent elements of the linguistical organism are really 
alive and full of their meaning in their essential function 
only in the context of speech. The reality of words is only 
in the spirit that speaks, and every word is new every time 
that it is employed because it expresses that particular indi- 
vidual moment of spiritual activity which cannot be the 
same as any other one. Some philologists are inclined to 
admit that this is true for an original primitive period in 
which men created language, but maintain that the lan- 
guage so created did develop and does still by association 
or convention. It is impossible to draw a distinction be- 
tween the problems of the origin and of the nature of lan- 
guage; and it is only the existence of all the previous ex- 
pressions which have fixed themselves in the course of 
centuries and give us the false impression of a body of 
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language as a reality, independent of the individual activ- 
ity that has produced the particular expressions, that pre- 
vents us from recognizing in the actual linguistical facts 
the same creative energy that formed the first words ut- 
tered by men. 

We are not under the same delusion when we talk of 
the other categories of facts of expression; musical and 
pictorial language are mere metaphors — and we feel them 
as metaphors — that help us to collect some characteristics 
which are common to some of these facts. But in the pres- 
ence of a certain melody or a certain picture we cannot 
forget the principle that no expression can give birth to 
a new expression without first becoming a new impression 
or intuition. 

I know that the whole of this theory, and the identifica- 
tion of intuition with art and language, especially when 
formulated in the abrupt and imperfect way which alone 
is possible in a lecture, will raise many doubts and objec- 
tions. But my aim is and cannot be any other than that of 
raising such doubts, as they are the best introduction to a 
more complete study of these problems. I shall try to meet 
one of these objections, one which probably will present 
itself to many of you. "What place is given in Croce's 
esthetics to Beauty? Is not Beauty the supreme object of 
art ? And ought not esthetics to be the science of Beauty ?" 
Beauty is one of those tyrannical words beginning with a 
capital letter which have kept the thought of man enslaved 
for centuries. For my part I prefer beauty with a small b. 
How long are we going to suffer this yoke ? Or will men learn 
that words are our servants and that we must master them 
and make them subserve our ends? Why, I have seen — 
and many of you may have seen or heard — the poetry of 
that strong and captivating poet, Mr. Masefield, criticised 
because some of the tales told in his poems did not cor- 
respond to the ideal of beauty enthroned in the critic's 
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mind! Of course the same critic will not dare to apply 
the same criterion to established fames, but he will explain 
what he would call ugly in Shakespeare if he dared, as 
having been put in "Macbeth" or "Othello" to enhance 
by contrast the effectiveness of ideal beauty. Do you not 
think it would be charitable to explain to such critics that 
what a poet sings, or a painter paints, is not and cannot 
be either beautiful or ugly, but that beauty and ugliness 
are only qualities of the song or of the picture ? And so we 
shall come back to the conception which is in the mind of 
any sensible man, and this common conception we could 
express also by saying that beauty in art is only beauty 
of expression and cannot be anything else. But then you 
must recognize that beauty and expression are in fact 
synonymous. 

Every man who expresses himself is a poet, quite as 
much as Monsieur Jourdain, to his great astonishment, 
faisait de la prose. Only we reserve this name for men in 
whom the esthetic activity manifests itself in a higher de- 
gree. But who can draw an absolute distinction between 
expressions which are art and expressions which are not? 
Many times in the experience of every one of us we have 
heard a man deeply moved by his feelings talk in so pic- 
turesque and graphic and energetic a language that we 
felt we were present at the creation of something that even 
in the stricter sense might have been termed a work of 
art, not less precious because the words vanished into air, 
a joy for the instant and not for ever, always to be vaguely 
remembered and vainly regretted. 

And again it will be objected that we do not find beauty 
only in works of art, or at large in the spiritual creation 
of men, but in nature as well. An exhaustive answer to 
this objection would require a full discussion of the rela- 
tions between spirit and nature as they are seen by philo- 
sophical idealism. I have already given before some hints on 
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this subject ; but now I will simply ask any one who has been 
traveling, I will not say in quite unknown lands but in 
rather unfrequented spots, whether he has not felt, when 
discovering beautiful landscapes to which the attention of 
travelers had never been called before, the same exaltation 
given by any sort of spiritual activity. He was conscious 
that this new beauty had not been there before, but that he 
was creating it by casting on it an artist's eye. The trees, 
the hills and the mountains, the river and the waterfalls, 
the green of the meadows and the blue of the sky, are mere 
sensual stimuli ; but the beauty of the landscape is as much 
an esthetic production when seen in nature as when it is 
admired in a picture. People have looked at the Umbrian 
landscape, for instance, for centuries, but who saw it before 
Perugino? They have looked at sunsets for thousands of 
years, but who saw them before Turner? 

I think some of you may remember that Oscar Wilde 
wrote what are perhaps his best pages on this subject, 
although he felt bound to affirm, pour epater le bourgeois, 
that impressionist painting had worked striking changes 
in the climate of London. The simple truth is that we can 
to-day enjoy with a keen esthetic pleasure weather that 
would have been for our fathers nothing more than an 
awful physical nuisance. The attitude of man toward 
natural beauty, says Croce in one of the few poetical images 
that interrupt his clear logical prose, is like that of Nar- 
cissus at the spring. 

in. 

Another objection which has been raised against 
Croce's theory of art as pure intuition, is that it reduces 
art to a mere form of knowledge, while what we look for 
in works of art is the feeling, movement, life and personal- 
ity of the artist — what we may briefly call the lyrical char- 
acter inherent in all works of art. The objection is a very 
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serious one, and if accepted it would shake the foundations 
of any monistic or idealistic esthetics like Croce's. It would 
revive the theory of content and form considered, not as 
they really are as two abstract views of the same fact, but 
as elements actually concurring with equal power in the 
production of this fact. The only possible answer, and a 
very valid one for those who accept the principles of ideal- 
ism, consists in showing that pure intuition and lyrical 
character are the same thing, that where the one is the 
other too will always be found. Pure intuition is knowl- 
edge, but not in the mechanical sense given to this word 
by sensists; it is knowledge as spiritual activity, as crea- 
tion, and not as mere receptivity or formal association of 
images. And this sort of activity manifests itself neces- 
sarily in lyrical form. What we seek in the works of art 
is not the empirical personality of the artist, but the Swajti? 
of his personal esthetic activity, always new and unmis- 
takably his own. We are here very near to Hanslick's 
famous theory of music as the expression not of any 
definite feeling, but only of the Svvanic; of human feeling. 
But what Hanslick thought was true for music only is 
really true for all art. I think it can be said that the true 
element of art in any work of art is given by rhythm, be it 
temporal rhythm as in music and poetry, or rhythm of 
space and form as in painting, sculpture and architecture. 
We can translate a poem into reasonable prose or into 
another language, but then the poem is gone. What we 
call the music of a poem is the poem itself, and our trans- 
lation will be nothing but a new poem, probably a worse 
one, suggested by the first. This may seem rather para- 
doxical at first sight, but then, is there anybody prepared 
to maintain that the greatness of Dante's "Paradise" arises 
from his theology rather than from his poetry ? We must 
choose between these two clearly defined positions. Here 
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again beauty cannot be anything but lyrical beauty, or 
beauty of expression, which are one thing. 

Only, when I talk of rhythm, in poetry for instance, I 
wish it to be clearly understood that I have not in my mind 
any prosody or metric. Metrical schemes are pure abstrac- 
tions, comparable to the idea of species in biology. But 
the actual life of rhythm is to be found only in this or that 
line, in this or that definite grouping of vowels and con- 
sonants, accents and pauses; we literary people are very 
apt to forget the real character of the operations of our 
minds, and we talk of irregular lines whose beauty is de- 
rived from a kind of reaction to the ideal scheme of a cer- 
tain line. It is a fault of the same kind as the one we have 
seen before when talking of the relation of ideal beauty to 
art. We take the shadows for living bodies. There are 
no irregular lines, but only concrete rhythms that we must 
feel and study, and if a line does not suit the scheme we 
must remember that the line is always right because it is 
a reality, and the scheme is always wrong because it is 
nothing but an abstraction. And I cannot conceive how 
the beauty of something that has a real existence for itself 
could be dependent upon its relation with something else 
that has no existence at all. 

This point of view that we criticise in metric or prosody 
is the same that dominates many so-called literary sciences 
and gives birth to rhetorical categories and genres of lit- 
erature. Such categories and genres are of the same kind 
as metrical schemes ; they are quite legitimate instruments 
of work as long as we do not forget that there does not 
exist anything like the idea of tragedy apart from all con- 
crete tragedies, and as long as we do not condemn a new 
tragedy simply because it is not a bit like the old ones. 
Every new work of art, far from being bound to obey 
fixed laws, establishes new laws or, better, has its own law. 
It must, and will, answer only for itself, and the only claim 
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that we can put upon it is that of absolute internal co- 
herence. 

Again and again, wherever we find rules and types 
and categories, if we try to get at the heart of things we 
realize that they are mere shadows and that the only law 
is that of absolute individuality in art as well as in lan- 
guage. Even phonetic laws are not an exception; we do 
not obey phonetic laws when speaking, but only the law 
of the esthetic spirit that makes us find a new expression 
for every new intuition. It is a common saying in physiol- 
ogy that the function makes the organ and not vice versa ; 
and it would be absurd to pretend that the contrary is true 
when the function is, as in this case, a psychical one. Pho- 
netic laws are merely descriptive summaries of observed 
facts, and we miss totally the real meaning of the evolu- 
tion of language when we see it only as a play of mechan- 
ical actions and reactions, forgetting the original creative 
activity of which such actions and reactions are modes 
and phenomena. In fact I think that many of the criticisms 
made by men like Driesch and Bergson to some now sur- 
passed biological conceptions, would preserve all their 
value when applied to that form of pure philology which 
is represented by the idolatry of phonetic laws. I should 
like to mention on this subject the work of a German dis- 
ciple of Croce, Prof. Karl Vossler of Munich, and remind 
those who may be alarmed by this revolution in philology, 
that a discussion on the foundations of a certain science 
need not produce any changes in the body of the science 
itself. Only, it is always desirable that a man should know 
what is the nature of the work he is doing. 

IV. 

If the ideas we have expressed are accepted, the prin- 
ciples a literary critic must always bear in mind are those 
of the absolute spirituality, individuality and autonomy of 
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art. These principles, which seem to be three and really 
are one and the same, will give to literary criticism and to 
its various branches that unity and organism which for so 
long a time have been sought for in vain. 

As to the first, we must remember the comprehensive 
formula of one of the greatest predecessors of Croce, Fried- 
rich Schleiermacher : Das innere Bild ist das eigentliche 
Kunstwerk, "the internal image is the real work of art." 
Those portions of material substance that we call works 
of art have their only real existence in the spirit who cre- 
ated them and in the spirits who know them by a similar 
process of creation. Technique is nothing, unless we under- 
stand by technical handling of an artistic subject the same 
artistic production, the succession and progression of in- 
tuitions in the artist's mind. No poet can correct a word 
in his poem, no painter change a line or a shade in his pic- 
ture if das innere Bild has not first spontaneously under- 
gone such corrections or changes in his mind. There is 
not first a technical standpoint, and after that an esthetical 
one in the study of art; the painter who learns the first 
elements of drawing, the poet who exercises himself in the 
treatment of verse and rhyme, are as yet working in the 
same sphere of spiritual activity out of which the master- 
piece will later on spring forth. And no more are there 
two different points of view in criticism, but only one : and 
this consists in the new creation, through the material docu- 
ments of a former act of life, of the original innere Bild. 
The critic must lend the life of his own spirit to the world 
that had once existed in the spirit of the poet. And of a 
poet's world we can really talk, not only in the case of those 
poets of ^Eschylean type who see the life of man in a 
superior sphere of ideal reality, be it a moral or a religious 
or a merely imaginative one, but for those of Shakespeare's 
family as well, whose men are the men we meet in this 
world, because this world is, at least in the poet, an ideal 
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one and absolutely his own, and no parts of his work can be 
seen except by the light of his spirit. Reality for itself is 
blind, but when known it is, and cannot be other than, ideal. 
This is what I call the critic's respect for the artist's indi- 
viduality. The critic who reduces the poet's world to 
terms of his own limited, empirical world, violates and 
disintegrates it, and will never be able to understand it. 
In this sense we can say that a good critic must be an ob- 
jective one, that he must look for the poet behind his work 
and see the work in the light in which it was born. 

To this first and last operation of the critic's mind all 
sorts of literary study and research must be subordinated. 
The historical and philological study of literature is the 
necessary preparation to the critical intuition. But without 
the former the latter is not even possible. A critical intui- 
tion is an historical judgment, and therefore literary criti- 
cism and literary history are one thing. Literary history 
is a history of manifestations of esthetic activity, and many 
books and researches that go under this name do not belong 
to it in the least. Let us take the instance of the Eliza- 
bethan drama. The question whether Elizabethan drama 
has sprung from miracle-plays and moralities is a problem 
of Kulturgeschichte and not of literary history. A book 
like Ch. W. Wallace's on the Evolution of the English 
Drama is only a research into the development of theatrical 
institutions, and the literary critic may read it to see if 
perhaps some of the conditions under which the poets of 
Shakespeare's age worked may have had some influence 
on the quality of their work. But no history of external 
institutions and conditions can explain the substance of 
the work itself, and the same might be said of all researches 
of sources, of all studies of comparative literature. We are 
on the threshold of literary history, but literary history is 
something else. Culture is, in fact, and must be studied 
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as being, mechanical continuity and relation of times, but 
art is active originality and creation of a new time. 



I wish only to say a few words more on the autonomy 
of art, because this is the concept that helps us best in dis- 
tinguishing what is art from what is not. We have seen 
what are the relations of the esthetical function to the 
logical one; and everybody knows that a poet who syllo- 
gizes is no longer a poet, in the same way that a drama 
with a thesis is, we know it beforehand, a tedious drama. 
It is the intrusion of intellectual or moral or practical 
interests which accounts for failure in art. The sincerity 
of an artist is not the same as moral sincerity as there is 
no place in art for truth and falsehood, but only his faith- 
fulness to his pure and real intuitions. This means that 
intellectual and moral and practical interests can converge 
in a work of art, but the esthetical activity must com- 
pletely dominate them and reduce them for its own ends. 
Otherwise they will be there as dead wood not yet kindled 
by the creative spark into the flame of life. And the value 
of the intuition as such does not depend in the least upon 
the value of the intellectual or moral content : it is not an 
intellectual or moral value. 

There are, of course, many well-meaning people who 
will never admit that a work of art can be beautiful whose 
content is immoral. They will tell you that they cannot 
divide their life into compartments. I shall only observe 
that there is an enormous difference between the man who 
leads an animal life and the man who sings the ideal of 
animal life; the brute has opened his human eyes, and 
entered into the first light of spirituality. But then I think 
we do divide our life into compartments ; and when I talk 
to a child, for instance, I am not the same as when I am, 
unfortunately for my hearers, delivering a lecture. And 
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yet, I do not think that this means being dishonest. It is 
simply an operation which is necessary if we want to 
understand and to be just, and the literary critic must not 
put the judges out of office. Only we must remember 
that these compartments are ideal compartments and life 
remains a deep, indisruptible unity. 

No man is empirically a mere poet, no man a mere 
philosopher ; but when we are discussing poetry or philos- 
ophy, let us give to Caesar what is Caesar's and to God 
what is God's. And poets are, in the ideal history of man- 
kind, those divine children to whom we know that great 
reverence is due, and the welcome of a smiling heart. 

Raffaello Piccoli. 
Cambridge, England. 



